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L.to R. Roland Arcand, Gary Smith, Dan Carlisle(Bill Paine missing from prcto) 


landnark fcr all to see and be proud of. This mile 
marker was moved last fall by some memters of the Public 
Works Dept.-Roland Arcand, Bill Paine, Dan Carlisle and 
Gary Smith. We are grateful for their help in this preser- 
vation and beautification project. Stanley Fabian hes 
volunteered to meintain this historical piece of history. 
We are thankful to all persons involved in this project. 
Bal 3 


Hartford Avenue wes first called the Medfield to Merdcn 
'Comecn Rode'in 1670, but was said to exist as early as 1622. 
Until 1796 it was kricwn as the 'Middle Post Road'. In 1796 
the Hartford Turnpike was created along this rcad ard toll 
nouses were established. 

In 1753, Post Mester Ber Franklin placed the original 
stone marker in this area om his wey to New York from 
Boston. He placec mile merkers every mile along the Middle 
Post Road. The original stone was reclacec with a slate 
one. Engraved upon the stone: '31 Fram Bcfton R.S. 1767'. 
R.S. stood for Rcyal Service as the postal operation at 
that time was urcer the direction of the King of Enclanc. 
This stone wes fran the slate querry off Maple St. 

In 196° this mile merker was moved and set in cement 
agéinst the well directly in front of the building histor- 
ically krown as the Smith Tavern. It was thcught at thet 
time because of construction on Rte.126 that this would be 
a safe place for the mile marker. Recently the wall has 
been deteriorating which has led to damage and chipping 
of the stone. The historical ccmrission thought it best 
that the stone should be moved. The town administrator 
agreed and with the assistance of the Public Works Dept. 
the mile marker was moved. 

A special island was created sc as to expose this 
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Finally Spring 


Spring is finally here -I’ve seen robins and 
crocus and daffodils. Even if we have more cold 
or even (heaven forbid) snow it doesn’t matter 
because all the signs are here. This winter was 
one to remind me of those we used to experi- 
ence. I remember things like a nor’easter on 
March 30, back in 1957 or 58 or going to church 
on Easter Sunday with mounds of snow still not 
melted. Are winters less severe now or is it just 
that we handle them differently, with snowblow- 
ers and four wheel drive vehicles? 

I don’t think spring is the same in some 
ways. As much as we all look forward to it, the 
excitement I used to feel isn’t there. Just the 
thought of not having to wear leggings anymore 
was exhilarating, of course ‘leggings’ weren’t 
what they are now. They were something you 
wore over your regular clothes, pants made of 
two layers of cloth one wool the other flannel 
and stuffed with cotton batting, with short legs 
and all that cotton wrapped around them getting 
anywhere was a labor in slow motion. People 
don’t wear scarves and mittens anymore either, 
they go out with their coats opened saying its 
O.K. the car is warm. No wonder we felt as free 

as birds when spring arrived, we were at least 
10 pounds lighter. 

Another exciting thing for us was a trip to 
Milford for a new outfit. That has to sound less 
than trivial to today’s mall kids but to us it was a 
great occasion. We didn’t go shopping often 
and this was a whole family affair. We would all 
get dressed in our good school clothes; after all 
you couldn’t go to a store in play clothes, Mom 
in a nice dress and Dad in slacks and shirt, now 
we were all presentable. Pile into the old Chevy, 
now don’t get dirty, off we’d go. In those days 
Milford was a long way from Caryville in every 
aspect, Main Street was always crowded on 
Saturday. The sidewalks were so full sometimes 
you couldn’t walk two abreast, my sister and I 


would hold on tight to our mother’s hands and 
Dad would carry our brother or we would have 
lost each other for sure in all that hustle and 
bustle. I drive through Milford sometimes now 
on a Saturday afternoon and though the traffic is 
fairly heavy there are few people afoot. 

We would go into Grants, I thought it was 
enormous, we would try on new dresses, my 
sister and I would usually get the same dress in a 
different color. Then there were socks and 
gloves with lace on them and a little purse, my 
mother always put a penny in each of our purses 
for good luck along with a pretty white handker- 
chief with lace or crocheting on it. After all our 
clothes were bought my father would take us 
down that huge flight of stairs to see the para- 
keets on the lower floor. Dad would always 
stop on our way out of the store to buy mint 
cookies to take home. Then we were off to the 
shoe store where we all got our feet measured 
and sat in a chair while the shoe salesmen 
brought us shoes to try on. Now we could go to 
the drugstore and sit on the big stools that spun 
around and have ice cream. We chattered all the 
way home about how Meme’ and Gramma 
would like our pretty new things when we went 
to see them on Easter Sunday. 


Shopping is such an everyday event today 
that it has lost most of its awe and excitement, of 
course it has also lost a lot of inconveniences 


too. Sizes and styles are more varied and easiér 
to find, you seldom have to settle for something 
because you can’t find exactly what you hoped 
for. I’m not at all against progress but I do 
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sometimes wish we could maintain some of the 
simpler wonders of the past. I talk to children 
today and they know so much and have seen so 
much that little excites them anymore. 

There were some messy things about spring 
too that we don’t see as much of now (thank 
goodness) . Like mud, I don’t see much mud 
anymore, of course my boys are adults now 
which helps, but most driveways and parking 
lots are paved today. Remember getting a car 
stuck in the mud? We aren’t talking compacts 
here, I remember a tank my husband called a 
Buick getting stuck in a friends long muddy 
driveway once, what a mess! Hanging clothes 
when the ground was soft and muddy was 
another fun project, today I use the dryer until 
the ground is dry. 

Do you remember spring cleaning? I know 
most of us still do “spring cleaning”, but it is 
nowhere near the production it was. My mother 
would strip each room one by one, of everything— 
furniture, curtains and rugs. With the windows 
all wide open the walls and floors were all 
washed with lysol or bleach and sometimes 
repainted. The furniture was all wiped down, 

-and aired out before it could be brought back 
into the room. Rugs were beaten and washed 
carefully, most of them being made out of wool, 
some were stored away for the summer. All the 
curtains were washed or dry cleaned. 

I can’t remember the last time I saw a 
“curtain rack”. They were a sort of adjustable 
frame that was on legs like an easel and it had 
little nails sticking out all over it. My mother 
would wash the curtains (particularly sheers) 
then starch them, while they were still wet she 
would put them on this frame stretching them 
and attaching them to the little nails. When the 
curtain was dry it was shaped flat and even and 
all the curtains in each room were adjusted just 
right. Actually it was quite an ingenious inven- 
tion, when you think about it, it must have saved 
a lot of work. 

For about two weeks every spring everyone 
we knew was spring cleaning. I thought it was 
pretty neat because Mom would find all the 
marbles, jax and other little things I lost over the 
winter, behind the bed or under the couch. Then 


I got old enough to help and it took on a whole 
new meaning. 
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One of my favorite things about spring is 
hearing the spring peepers at night. Having lived 
so close to the river we always heard them, they 
sang us to sleep at night-their sound filled the air. 
I can’t explain how much I missed them all those 
years away from New England We can hear 
some from our house now, not nearly like we did 
then but it’s great. You could hearthem on 
Medway Rd (rt. 109) in Milford, when we 
would drive home from visiting my Aunt and 
Uncle, but they are gone now that they paved 
paradise to put up a parking lot. I mentioned to 
a friend the other day how anxious I am to hear 
them this year and he said “What are spring 
peepers?”, guess you had to be there. 

kms 


HISTORIC APPRECIATION AWARD 


On May 19,1996 the Historic Commission 
held its 8th annual award ceremony.The 
1996 Honoree is Helen Dufresne of 3rd 
Ave.,Blghm. During the past 7 years of 
the museums existence Helen and her 
husband Henry,now deceased, donated 
numerous artifacts of Bellinghams' past 
to be put on display. In addition to 
donated items Helen has volunteered 
many hours to cleaning and organizing 
displays. She has also volunteered her 
time for special projects. Whenever we 
needed help Helen was there. She looks 
for yard sales that have items concern- 
ing the town's history. Because of her 
foresight many of these items are now 
preserved at the museum. 
On this wonderful Sunday, family, his- 
toric commission members and friends 
shared in this special event. 
It is because of this support that the 
Bellingham museum has become so suc- 
cessful. We are grateful to everyone who 
has supported our attempts at Belling- 
ham historical preservation. This en- 
deavor is our investment and legacy 
to future generations. We thank you all. 
Bets 
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Ted Aloupis. 


In Photo; left, Rcbert Laferriere, Matthew Laferriere, 
Doreen Laferriere, Helen Dufresne, Louise Aloupis, aro 
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PCE es Otel oC Cul le bok Lal 


Most people from Bellingham know 
where Caryville is--in the’ northernmost 


section of town. Caryville got it's nam@emhAYaast - 


from the Cary family who bought and en- 
larged the mill in 1848. 

BUT, how many people know where 
Scott Hill 352 2ASea. cui, we called 


the whole of South Main St., Scott Hill, 


It's the highest elevation in town lo- 
cated in or near what is known as So. 
Bellingham and got it's name from the 
extensive land-holdings of the Scott 
family. «.MOLGsOr aL ne COWn Can. be 
seen at one view than anywhere else, 
most vole 1t Che Peters River Varley. If 
you travel rte. 126 to South Bellingham’ 
behind the Pumpkin Seed is the original 
Scott Hill Road, which overlooks the 
original farm land. A by-pass was built: 
mnathe 1940s (becausemot tneavery dan 
gerous “Dead Man's Curve" in the old 
road. 

Avsizablestracteof slandeun Bel l— 
ingham was given to the Scott family in 
1649. by Rogerswiwisanse pi iy 2i, JOS— 
eph Scott, a grandson of Sylvanus 
bought 4 of the Bloomary Iron Works and 
established a foundry in Woonsocket. 
in ‘Wi2zo,ene bolghteaniotner. 4, orate 
same Bloomary, his father's house and 
106 acres in Bellingham. He later 
bought 176 acres that bounded his on 
the south. When Joseph died in 1742, 
his inventory was the largest estate 
in town. In 1817, Joseph's grandsons, 
Saul and Samuel, occupied this land. 

70 persons of this surname were born 
in Bellingham before 1850. 

The Scotts intermarried with many 
well-known area families: the Ballous 
of Hopedale, Daniels of Mendon, Chil- 
SONS, @HUnLS, Deaglaves, Se cc wemMany. 
Scotts became active in textile manu- 
facturing in North Bellingham, East 
Blackstone and Uxbridge. But farming 
was still a very important occupation 
within this family. The Scotts con- 
tinuously farmed this tract of land 
for nearly two centuries. 

In the mid 1800s, 3 children were 
born to Edgar and Adeline(Wilcox)Scott, 
Willie, Steven and Annie. They were 
Sauls's grandchildren. The boys carried 
on the farming and the place was noted 
for its well-tilled acres and big, 
white barns, 
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Annie, being the lone girl, 
craved a girlfriend and struck 


up a 
unique way to communicate with one 
of the Darling girls across the Peter 


River Valley, to the southeast. They 
devised a ,code-oft—-sorts | stata 
used on wash days. The number of 
clothes, the way they were hung or 
their colors could be seen across 
the valley and for these 2 :girls; Wre- 
layed messages..... Willie never mar- 
ried. Steve married Bertha Cook and 
had 1 son, Edgar, who was police 
chief in Bellingham for some years. 
Annie married L.F.Thayer, store-keepe 
in Bellingham Center. 

While working on this article, 
I came to realize that Steve Scott 
was my great-uncle. I can fecamas 
a child) "visiting "Uncle Steve” 
being in awe of this huge barn(at 
least it seemed that way to a child) 
and of the man, himseif with his 
white hair and 'grand* mustaches 

Many generations of Scotts are 
buried in the Scott Cemetery on Cen- 
ter Sty, -asiportionvofilandewhacre 
was once part of the original Seams 
land. Willie died in 1947 and was 
the Last. SCOtt burved: theres 

Tn’ 943) Pat ‘the lage cm as 
Scott retired and sold the land, part 
of it becoming the Green Acres de- 
velopment off Center st. Besides 
farming, he was a supervisor for the 
trolley roadbeds, which provided 
transportation to Milford, Franklin, 
Woonsocket and Caryville. He was 
also a former highway superintendent. 


as 
and 


Steve 


Seevenen. ocott, the last of a 
prominent farm family passed away in 
1WGeeeeeune age of 96. 

When you're traveling to South 
Bellingham some day, take the old road 
(Sponeen@eeROad) and as you, pass the 
Oligimaiecarm on your left, think of 
the fweetoryechat vicinity holds. BUT, 
be careful of Dead Man's Curve. 


ETA 


Campaigning for public office, my 
husband presented one of his cards to 
an Jtalian woman in Monterey,CA. His 
picture was on it, along with informa- 
tion about his background and the of- 
fice he was seeking. 

The lady looked at the card, then 
at my husband. "Yes, she said decisive- 
ly, I vote for you-a bald-headed man 
who has picture taken without hat is 
an honest man." Nis: 


mewas Lounging in front of the TV 
watching a second-run Western when Dad 
came in from shoveling snow. He looked 
foetommimanrically and said, "in| 24 
hours you won't even remember what 
you're looking at now. How about doing 
something for the next 20 minutes that 
you'll remember 20 years from now and 
enjoy every time you think about it?" 

Sadao 1S it?" I asked. 

meet, son,’ there's 8 inches of 
snow on old Mrs. Woodbury's walks," 
said. "Why don't you see if you can 
shovel it and get back home without 
her knowing?" 

I did it in 15 minutes. She never 
knew who had done it. And Dad was right 
I've enjoyed it every time I've thought 
about it. “Snes 
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"THE MILLS“ 


They didn't mince words in 18th 
cent: ury Mendon,Mass. The part of the 
town that hosted the farms was call- 
ed “the Farms”... And the part that had 
theanLuuss VonesMi 1 tsi 

Although "the Farms" broke away 
and became Bellingham in Se"the 
Mi bls @esvoGarednoni thee Blackstone 
River, remained part of Mendon until 
1845--the year it joined Blackstone 
Village, Waterford village and the 
villages of East Blackstone under the 
new township of Blackstone,Mass. 

Sometime prior to 1845,"the Mills" 
underwent a name change. Nothing too 
radical, though. In fact the original 
name is still very much alive in its 
modern counterpart--"Millville”. Mill- 
VileewaSspincoLporated as lay separare 
Cowden L916 
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EVERYTHING"S CHANGED 


Who changed everything when I wasn't looking? 
I've noticed lately that everything is farther 
away than it used to be. It's even twice as 

far to the corner, AND they have added a hill! 


I've given up running for the bus; it leaves 
earlier than it used to. It seems to me that 
they are making the stairs steeper than in the 
old days. And have you noticed the smaller 
print the newspapers are using? And there's 
no sense in asking anyone to read aloud any 
more, aS everyone speaks in such a low voice, 
I can hardly hear them. 


The material in dresses is so skimpy now--- 
especially around the waist and hips. Also, 
the sizes don't run the way they used to. 

The 12s and 14s are so much smaller. And it's 
almost impossible to reach one's shoelaces. 


Even people are changing. They are so much 
younger than they used to be when I was their 
age. On the other hand, people my own age 
are so much older than I am. I ran into an 
old classmate the other day, and she had aged 
so much she didn't recognize me! 


I got to thinking about my poor dear friend 
while I was combing my hair this morning, and 
in so doing, I glanced at my reflection in the 
mirror. REALLY NOW--they don't even make 
good mirrors like they used to! 


This was donated by Anna Gadoury,author un- 
known. 


HISTORICAL COMMISSION HISTORY 


Ed 
need 
town 
ized 


Sawyer had often talked about the 
for an Historical Society in the 
of Bellingham. Finally he organ- 
one and the first meeting was 
held in the library on November 18, 
1970. Quite a few people attended but 
the numbers dwindled at each meeting. 
After a few months, for lack of mem- 
bers and money, the Society was diss- 
olved. 

Not about to give up his dream, he 
was determined the town should have 
some way of preserving its history and 
artifacts. He investigated starting 
an Historical Commission. It was 
finally formed and the first meeting 
held November 9, 1972 with Ed as chair- 


man, Jean Brennan,secretary; Chet Hood, 
treasurer; and Florence McCracken, 
publicist. Other members were Ernest 


Taft, George Whiting, Lorraine Sulahian 
and John Lundvall was chosen as our 
historian and researcher. Our first 
meeting was held in the selectmen's 
room in the town hall basement. We 
had no permanent place to meet. If 
another department was using the room, 
we met upstairs in the town hall. Ed 
got so frustrated he threatened to meet 
on the steps of the Center School. We 
then began to meet in the library. As 
We, accumulated artifacts and history, 
we needed a place to store them. Ed 
kept them until his death and then 
three members of the Commission divided 
them and took them home to store until 
we had a place. Eventually we were 
given a small room in the town hall 
basement, sharing it with the sealer 
of weights and measures. It soon be- 
came too crowded so it was back to the 
library once more to hold our meetings. 
When the new library was being built, 
we had dreams of the Commission taking 
Over the old one. Many departments 
wanted the building and we were way 
down on the list. However, through the 
efforts of Ernie Taft and Florence 
McCracken, our dream was realized. 
moved in July 29, 1989 with the help 
of all our members and their spouses. 
The Crimpville Comments started being 
published in February, 1973. Ed 
Sawyer was the editor. He used to 
print a news letter by the same name, 
distributing them to his customers at 
Rockledge Farm, a small convenience 
store. He and John Lundvall put them 
together and delivered them to the 


We 


; schools and businesses. 


{counted, wrapped for delivery, 


At that time 
the Comments contained advertising 
which defrayed the cost of printing. 
We soon learned we couldn't deliver 
them to the schools because of the ad- 
vertising. We had a small budget from 
the town so that, along with donations 
we could continue our work. 

*The printing was being done at th 
Valley Tech School in Upton. Members 
would take turns taking the master 
copy to the school and picking up th 
2 to 3000 copies and delivering them. 
Those to be mailed were taken care of 
by John Lundvell. He not only speng 
many hours researching and writing 
and lecturing at the schools, he alg@ 
hand wrote the addresses on the ones 
to be mailed as well as delivering 
some on the way to the post office. ™@ 
At that time an issue contained eight 
pages and was printed nine or ten 
times a year. Florence later took 
over the job of pick up and delivery. 

Dan Weston did printing in a sect= 
ion of the old Caryville Mill and upon 
investigating, we found it would be 
easier and no more expensive to have ~ 
him do the printing. He has since 
moved from the mill and now picks up © 
the master copy and delivers the 2000 
copies to the house where they are t 

labels 
put on and stamped for mailing. Bett 
Andrews and Florence then fold and 
secure @ach copy, sort by Zip ogc 
and take to the post office. Over 
300 copies are mailed. The McCrackens 
deliver the rest. It's time consum=a 
ing but now it's only three or fous 
issues a year, each containing sixtes® 


pages. 
Bert Guerin later started puttin 
our mailing list into a computer. 7 


That job is now being done by Matthew 
McCracken. We'd like to thank both 
for their contributions, | 
The articles printed in each issue 
are researched and written by four of 
our members. J 
Cathy Mucciarone, who served as co= 
chairman, wrote many articles that 
were printed. Her sudden death left™® 
quiteia voidiain our publication, mem= 
bership and friendships. | 
Our inspirations for writing pieces 
come from our own brainstorms or 
certain memories of by-gone days, an f 
article from a magazine that gives us 


Jan idea, something on TV that sparks 


a memory, reminiscing with a friend or 
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Hist ORLCAL SMS ION, el ok ot AND PRESENT 
Rita Sawyer, Hilda Thaver, Florence 
McCracken, Gordon Curtis & Jean Brennan 


1980 


1/3/73 New Commission Focuses on Town History 

Bellingham’'s newly formed Historical Commission Cracken. publicist: Mrs. Lorraine Sulahian and 
includes, from left, Edward Sawyer, chairman; Ernest Taft. Chester Hood, treasurer, was absent 
George Whiting, John Lundall, researcher; Mrs. for photo because of illness. 


Jean Brennan, secreti ly Ne 


; Mrs. Florence Mce- 
2 iy 5 og” af Betty Andrews, Ernest Taft, 1987 
| : : a Florence McCracken & Rita PEE 


til. 


1996 


Elizabeth Andrews, Catherine Smith, 
Muri ae! Henault- Locklin, Florence 


McCracken, Frane ns Donovan, M.Eunice 
N¥CnOus on. At, 


Bimes: raft. Chr . 


missing Rita Sawyer 


a suggestion from one of our readers. 
We have also published interesting 
letters from Dorothy Spencer and 
excerpts from other readers. Bruce 
Lord has helped us with his research 
on town history and Francis Donovan, 
now our historian, has a wealth of 
information he shares with us. We 
thank all for their interest and 
generosity in sharing with the Comm. 
We welcome letters from our readers 
and also pictures that depict how the 
town waS many years ago. 

Other members we've had over the 
years were Hilda Thayer, Judith Vose, 
Gordon Curtis, Althea Sabin, Donna 
Trudeau, Katie Breitfelder, Gladys 
Ustinowich, Richard Lombard, Clayton 
Austin, and Sue Laplante. Our pres- 
ent members are; Ernest Taft, chair- 
man; Catherine (Pleau) Smith, secre- 
tary; Betty Andrews, treasurer; Rita 
Sawyer, M. Eunice Nicholson, Muriel 
(Henault) Locklin and Florence McCra- 
cken. Ed Sawyer served 2 years as 
chairman, Bert Guerin one year, James 
Wood one year, Jean Brennan 4 years, 
Florence McCracken 7 years and Ernie 
Taft from June 1987 to the present. 

We would like to have someone from 
South Bellingham on the Commission or 
at least someone to write pieces for 


the "Comments" about that end of town. 
Folks not on the mailing list ofter 


ask where they can pick up a copy of 
the Comments. They are delivered to 
the four schools, Depot Court, Wrent- 
ham Manor, Cumberland Farm in Cary- 
ville, Hilltop, Patrick's Garage, the 
library, Jerry's Coffee Shop, Marie's 
Restaurant, Bellingham Lumber, Bell- 
ingham Grocery, St: Brendan’s Church; 
Baptist Church, Day Care Center, 
Larry's Pkg. Store, Senior Center. A 
few are left in the town clerk's and 
selectmen's offices. Folks who used 
to pick them up at Almac's can now 
get them at Clem's Coffee Shop. The 
Museum has a supply that can be pick- 
ed up on Sundays during 1 and 5 P.M. 
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QUESTIONS (?) & ANSWERS (!) 


Question: Where was the Bellingham 
Branch Railroad? 


Answer: Well, it wasn't really any- 
where - as the Bellingham Branch 
Rad co ace sistie tacts 

After 1850, and particularly in 
the 1860's, railroad building 
reached fever pitch. Companies vied 
with one another to connect towns, 
cities, and even villages by rail. 

This competition gave rise to 
many confrontations between citi- 
zens and railroad companies, with 
farmers holding out for exorbitant 
prices for rights-of-way across 
their lands. 

Along with this came the so - 
called "paper railroads" - lines 
that existed only on paper in the 
form of corporate structures, with- 
out any rails, or other kinds of 
SCLUCEUTES. 

Such a one was the Bellingham 
Branch Railroad, incorporated in 
1852 to build a railroad from the 
Medway town line to the Rhode 
Island-Massachusetts line, toward 
Woonsocket. 

The incoporators, who had no 
intention of putting down a piece 
of track, were in the position of 
forcing the true builders of the 
railroad - the Charles River RR - 
to buy out the Bellingham parties. 

By 1863, the Bellingham Branch 
RR had been leased by the New York 
and Boston RR, which had already 
leased the Charles River line. 

It was a time of high finance, 
and investors made - and lost - 
millions, in such schemes. 

There's still profit in these 
old ventures, however; if you have 
any stock certificates in these 
phantom railroads, they are now 
worth far more than the par value 
of the stock they represent. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL #8 


eee different District #8 schools existed between 
and 1896. The original building made of wood 


mELloL LOCUOO L. 


South Grammar School 


BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION, PUBLISHER 


In 1895, additional land was purchased from 
Ann Mathews and a new two-room school house was 
built. The contractor for this project was Otis 
Whitney and Sons. This ‘South School' opened on 
February 03, 1896. The school was officially known 
as the 'City Primer' or the ‘City Grammar’ school. 


THE SOUTIL SCHOOLHOUSE ATO CROOKS’ CORNER 


In 1906 the building was jacked up and two more 
rooms were added on the bottom level. On May 24, 
1920, the building was expanded again to eight school 
rooms by Ichabod Cook and Sons. 


The building was comple 
altered with the addition ot four ee 
and the removal of the bell tower. 

View at ricnt shows the drastic change. 
Pupil capacity was doubled to 320. -Q- 


South Grammar School 


SOUTH SCHOOL 


Numerous meetings were held between the 
historic commission and the town admin- 
istrator concerning the commission's in- 
put as to what can be done in reference 
to the old South School building. Sev- 
eral on site visits were made to this 
school. Several inspections were made 
to this building to determine the thist- 
orical integrity of the struccure. The 
conclusion we came to was even though 
the, buridingeitselieius. old andgatvone 
time may have been salvageable, in its 
present condition the historical integ- 
rity of this stwreture has-been ;compro- 
mised. Thesbuitdgngertsceltamas been rent 
ovated many times with no regard for 
historical preservation. Whereas every- 
thing worth presemving had been des— 
troyed, *the only@part of vthis structure 
that has remained original is the attic 
section. Also in the attic were noticed 
several old desks that appear to be 
original and other desks of an early 
school era. Also observed in the attic 
were what appears to be the original 
interior@classroom dools # Weawerevascun. 
ed that these items at the proper time 
would be moved to the museum for pre- 
servation. 

At our monthly meeting held on Aprill, 
1996 a discussion was held by all mem- 
bers of the Bellingham Historical Comm- 
ission as to what if anything should 
be done to preserve the old ‘South 
School'. It was determined by the histor- 
ic commission that there is very little 
that can be salvaged concerning the orig- 
ina interion of uthewsp ua dima, wine 
building has no handicap access. There 
are holes in the roof that have led to 
severe interior damage both visibly 

and structurally. Because of the severe 
water damage it is no longer safe to 
keep the electricity on. The building 
is a hazard to the public. It was voted 
unanimously by the commission that the 
building should be torn down. The His- 
toric Commission also supports the idea 
of putting a town park in its place. 
Many of us on the commission attended 
this school as younger pupils. This 
school once was a fine structure. We 
all have fond memories of attending 
school here. Many of our parents and 
px#8Ats attended school here also. We 
will all be saddened by the loss of 
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this traditional structure. A well-— 
planned and developed park will 
enhance this corner. It is always 
sad to lose something historical, but 
through this loss the community will 
gainesa park) tos be proud sor; 
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DONATIONS 


Doris Mowry 
Rita & Ernest Sawyer 
Julia Glockner 

in memory of 

Carl M. Glockner 
Irving & Doris King 
Mr. & Mrs. John Dore 
Veronica Smith 
Clairespotey 
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EARLY DAYS 


In 1745 in Massachusettsiany 
child age 6 who did not know 
the alphabet was removed from 
the home and placed with another 
family. 
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DEATHS 


Renee B. Pelissier 
Anthony Minichiello 
Brian M. Mancini 
Esther R. Young 
Vincent Thayer 

Marie Galvin 

Fred Whalen 

Lillian Arcand 
Rudolphe R. Beauregard 
William H. Schwenker 
Elizabeth A. (Stockton) Carron 
Russell G. Nelson 
Chester Bartolet 
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LAMENT FOR THE DAYS OF 
OLD DOBBIN AND CHAISE... 


QO, Carry me, back to the Jong, 
long ago, when we trusted Old Dobbin, 
so faithful and slow. 

He was lazy but steady, as sure 
as the fates, he wasn't compelled to 
wear license plates. 

And though fleetness and speed 
sometimes he might lack, he took us 
to town and then brought us back. 

If the roads were all muddy and 
slick from the rains, we never would 
stop to put on chains, and when we 
were driving the old horse about, 
never was known to have a blowout. 

No tack ever punctured his stout 
inner tubes, as we jogged along be- 
hind him like green country Rubes;and 
his spark plugs never were known to go 
wrong, and each cylinder hit as we 
jogged along. 

His clutch never slipped and 
there wasn't a hitch, and he never 
known to slide off in a ditch. 

His bearings they never were 
known to get loose and his battery 
ways had plenty of juice. 

He always was ready from nose 
flank, and we never stopped to put 
inh leicanicn 

He could travel along in the 
darkness of night, without having to 
wearwa pesky acall min ghtt 

And no cop ever pinched us and 
then had us fined because he lacked 
license plates in front and behind. 

Yes, I long for the days when we 
had few cares, before everything went 
to pay of repairs and before every- 
body had stepped on the gas, and all 
of them trying each other to pass. 

O,2 long ier the days. of) the 
Surrey and chaise, and the people of 
yore with their old-fashioned ways, 
when the saddle and bridle were not 
obsolete, and when now and then we 
came when the people alas! use their 
feet only to step on the gas! 

Montgomery County(IL) News....... 
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Was 


al- 


ES 
gas 


This is our last issue until fall. We 
want to thank all who have made donations of 
any kind. Your letters are deeply appreciat- 
ed, many of which we've taken excerpts from. 

May you all enjoy a very pleasant summer. 


BELLINGHAM'S "OLD DOBBIN"??? 

NICK, a 30-year old horse owned 
by the Thayers of Bellingham,Mass. 
performs his daily round of duties 
with an intelligence which indicates 
the possession of something more 
than thoughtfulness, more than some 
boys, for he never forgets. 

At 6:00 every week-day morning, 
Nick is harnessed to a buggy and, 

the reins tied to the dash, he 
trots down the road without a driv- 
er, to a certain house where he stops 
and turns the wagon around and waits. 
Presesntly, a young lady comes from 
the house, and as soon as she is 
seated, Nick, without guidance 
trots off to the railway station 4a 
half mile distant, where he brings 
the wagon to the platform, turns 
the wheel and stops. As soon as his 
passenger alights, Nick trots back 
to his own stable and waits for his 
master to freewhimefrom=the wagons 

When he needs’7~ new shoes, he 
goes alone to the blacksmith for them. 
His fame has spread throughout the 
community. 


The above article was printed 
in 1908 in an issue of The Farm Jour- 
nal....The lady mentioned was Miss 
Allie Thompson. 


What a WISE member of the family! 


OLD DOBBIN?? 
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A traveler on the way to Stowe asked, 


Soldier’s Tribute To Mother 


DO +-go) tos Vermont and, 


like, take a 


righped 
A caller to the Cape Chamber asked, 


Mrs Nelson Pleau of Caryville received the 
following tribute from her son P.F.C. William A. 
Pleau, while he was stationed with the First 
Marine Division during Warld War II. 


This of you is true, 
So I will always love you; 
Even though I’m far away, 
I think of you each day. 
Mother 
Oh mother, so kind and brave 
Who has four sons over the waves 
With a love that is so true 
And those tears shed from eyes of Blue 
This is my Mother 
She sits at home all day 
And thinks of her sons so far away 
She never forgets them, where they be 
If on land or if on sea 
This is my Mother 
I know that she’ll be waiting there 
Sitting in that same old Rocking Chair 
And when I'll look into those Eyes 
She’ll say “Son, I baked you an apple 


pie” 
This is my mother. 


SILLY TRAVEL QUESTIONS 


courtesy of Boston Globe 
I'll be in San Diego December first. 
een time will the whales be swimming 
y? 
How long does it take to drive from 
Calaiornia’ to Hawaii? 
In Arizona - Have we made peace with 
‘the Indians yet? 
Do you have a dance in Salt Lake ey 
that back east we call the ballet? 
In Florida - Which beach is closest to 
the water? 
When do they turn on the northern 
lights? 
Who mows the tundra? 
What's the official language in Alaska? 


by Denise Goodman Boston Globe 


A Cape bound caller from Springfield 
asked " When I hit the Mass. Pike do 


I go east or west?" 1 


Does your ocean have salt water?" 


What language is spoken on Martha's 
Vineyard? 

Will I have problems at the border or 
do I need a Passport when I go to 
Nantucket? 


Is Maine still frontier country and 
are there any motels in Aroostook 


County 
Does Rte. 
Country? 
When do deer turn into moose? 

Where are Cape Cod and Rhode Island 


20 imgorchorough Tndian 


located in Maine? 
LS Malnewal CiLcy Omecown: 


A Hampton Beach tourist looking at the 
Atlantic Ocean asked what lake it was. 
Another wanted to know if she could go 
whale watching on Lake Champlain. 

A man rented a water front cottage in 


Brewster but when he got up in the 
morning the water was gone. The man 
demanded his money back and packed and 
got ready to leave but three hours 
later the water was back. He sheepish- 
ly rerented the cottage saying he knew 
nothing about tides. 

In mid July a woman asked . the Berk- 
shire Visitors Bureau if they had cross 
country skiing. She was told yes, in 
the winter. "What about now?" she 
asked. "I heard you had man made snow! 
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Because both my father and cou- 
Sing WOLkK at ouhe post officesl was 
brought up believing that the mail 
must go through despite rain,snow and 
biting dogs. I was therefore surprised 
One “day toOstindg this note from, themsmai 
Carrier: "Unable to deliver yesterday. 
Sprinklers on." MrseuDe hops 
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THE GREAT DEPRESSION jot water to the house, especially on 


iwash day. 

Many of our older readers remember | President Roosevelt started the 
the Depression. It was a bad time iWork Projects Administration (W.P.A.) 
for all but worse for some. We'd to supply jobs for those out of work. 
periences during that time. would otherwise be destitute. Many 


We lived on a farm so were probab- jmen in town worked on our town water 
ly a little better off than some. Myers digging trenches and laying 
dad had a herd. of dairy cows and pipe. We can thank the W.P.A. for our 
raised a big vegetable garden each ‘town water. The women were hired to 
year. We had plenty of milk, butter Sew and met in the town hall. Clothes 


and vegetables. My mother and grand- |were made for those in need. Food 


mother spent many hours canning the could be picked up at the town barn, 
produce for the winter. We'd pick now the ttown hall annex. 
blueberries, grapes, cranberries and Some folks didn't go’ to church De= 
our own strawberries which provided cause they were embarrassed not to have 
us with jams and jellies. change for the collection box... One 

My father had bought a few acres pastor told his congregation to come 


of land a few years before and start- janyway and drop a button in the box if 
ed to build a house when he was laid {they had no money. 


off Erom hiss jop.. Helmade use of his It was’a very bad’ time-for most ieo- 
time by doing much of the work him- ple.. .Thesrich lost wherrifiortuneaaas 

self. The house was completed with [ae stock market crash \>|.some sougenue= 
an Leweintinoc changes shal. Ghaslena YeXKo) keep ssed they committed suicide. The aver- 
the cost down. age person with money in the bank lost 


With jobs difficult to find, he de-jmost of it, collecting only a few cents 
eLded to dowinuo farming. Although on each dollar they had saved. Things 
every penny had to be used wisely and {were rough for several years but here 
luxuries were: out, he Managed quite in town folks managed. Maybe the bills 
well; Winter was thé’ hardest... Folks {were paid a bit, late and recreationeae 
tried to conserve fuel so houses were {a minimum but we still managed to enjoy 


kept “quite Cool.) tnesolavkitchen life. Crime was almost non existent, 
range came in handy not only Os cook-jchildren made their own fun and actu-— 
ing but for its comforting, warmth. ally had a good time. Hop scotch, mar- 
With shoes expensive, the. mans OL bles, baseball, kick the Can, tag and 
the house had the job of resoling many other games kept the children occ-— 
them when the soles woré thin. If a jupied when they weren't doing chores. 
hole was in the sole, some children Swimming was tops on the list in the 
put a piece of cardboard inside the summer as well as skating and sliding 
shoe; others used linoleum. I remem- {in the winter. 
ber Arthur Godfrey saying he used to Children were taught to take real 
ink’ thefporwane orth i's Peotwcomris good. care, ofs their clothes) and ove 
friends wouldn't know there was a because replacing them was almost an 
hole in his shoe. impossibility. My children learned to 
Most folks in town had a charge ride on my bicycle and I still have my 
account at the small grocery stores. onopoly game. 
Cars were stored for the winter to Families seemed closer. More time 
save on registration costs. One vas spent at home. Folks read more, 


would call the grocery store and give jfamilies did jig saw puzzles together, 
their order and it was delivered. If jtalked more and the older folks told 
something was needed besides groceries,the children stories of their youth. 


there were buses to Milford from If there were a few cents tO spamem 
South Milford and Caryville. If one it was given to the children to Goa 
became ill and needed a doctor, the the movies or buy a candy bar. . 

doctor would come to the house. Many folks didn't own an automobile 


Before town water, wells often wentjand didn't need one. People worked 
dry in the summer. My dad dug a well flose to home and those who worked out 
quite a distance from the house. One Pf town could take the train from the 
got plenty of exercise lugging pails aple Street or Caryville Station and 
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TYPEWRITER TALES | 
(they say"pictures are worth 1000 words 


go to Medway or all the way to Boston. 
An excursion by train and boat to 
Nantasket Beach was the high light of 
summer vacation. 

moutnoughn 1C was a difficult time, 
Mneweendas tO forget the bad times and 
remember only the good ones. Being a 
‘child during that time was much easier 
than being an adult. Parents did with 
out so the children's lives wouldn't 
be affected too much. Those of us 
who grew up in the 30s are more frugal 
and still use the expression - waste 
not, want not -one we heard many times 
from our parents. 

The economy picked up quickly with 
the beginning of WWII. Most folks 
would have welcomed the continuance of j 
the Depression rather than watch 
their loved ones go off to war, not 
knowing if they'd ever return. 
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SHE CAN'T COOK ist net See eo 
; ; —.. 
My wife cannot cook, tho' she studies 8£3_\ “Geoenwooo SIANDARO TyPcwautER "| 


a book 

Of recipes day after day; 

But what do I care? She is charming 
and fair, 

And sweet as the blossoms of May. 


she tries all her might, but her bread 
ten t light, 

BOrweme never can get it to rise; 

But then you should see, as she break- 
fasts with me, 

The light that illumines her eyes! 


No skill can she boast in preparing 
Gmcoast, 

And in pies her successes are few- 

And poorly she fares when soup she pre 
pares, 

Sono steusssure to get into a stew. 

pueenomraiit do I] find, for she's 
loving and kind, 

And when bachelorhood I forsook, 

T'was to wed a sweet wife, a companion 
for life- G: ans ao ts Lae 


] ] 
femmes ct tO marry a cook!!!! ae met (ete | 
ps lem: Cee eT tee 1 


poem hah dee leann on’ 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street 

Old Library Building 

Bellingham, MA 02019 
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March-1973 

Shell Station--rte.126 reconstruction May-1996 

at corner No.Main and Hartford Ave. Dunkin' Donuts and office complex 
corner No.Main and Hartford Ave. 


